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return to their obedience and handed the recalcitrants over to the Inquisi-
tion; four were burnt at Marseilles in 1318 and many more in the next
few years throughout southern France. Others in Italy formed a separate
Order under Angelo da Clareno as general, and managed to survive in spite
of Pope and community; and other groups known under the name of
Fraticelli were a constant source of trouble to the ecclesiastical authori-
ties well into the fifteenth century. The community had got rid of the
irreconcilable spirituals in 1318, but a new crisis arose in 1322, when
the community itself was ranged in battle against the Pope.

In 1322-23 John XXII issued two decretals. The first withdrew
from the Franciscans the right of holding property in the name of the
Holy See. The second declared the Franciscan doctrine of the poverty
of Christ and His Apostles to be heretical. The first shewed that the
Franciscans were not true to their ideal in practice; the second asserted
that the theoretical basis of their ideal was heresy. The revolt of the
Order was led by the general minister, Michael of Cesena, who with his
followers joined the Emperor Louis of Bavaria in his struggle with the
Papacy, and perhaps the most permanent result was the political writings
of William of Occam, which took their origin from this theoretical con-
troversy.* The majority soon accepted the situation, and many houses
made no scruple about owning permanent endowments. The general
decline in religious fervour and discipline was accelerated by the great
pestilence and the papal schism. The deaths of friars reported in the
general chapters of 1351 and 1354 reached the number of 13,883. The
loss of so many old members, followed as it was by a rapid accession of
new recruits, involved a breach with old traditions; but the old traditions
were bad as well as good, and the breach with the past might lead to a
spiritual growth, no less than to an increase of worldliness in the Order.

The beginnings of a new movement can be traced from 1334 when
Friar Giovanni Valle received from the minister-general permission to
found a hermitage near Foligno. The aim of the new reformers was to
acquire small houses, generally at first hermitages, in which they could
observe the Rule strictly without raising any doctrinal questions; hence
their name of Friars of the Strict Observance, while the laxer portion of
the community, who lived in larger convents, became known as Con-
ventuals. The movement, originally lay and eremitical, received a great
extension and new direction from St Bernardino of Siena (1380-1444),
who made the Observant Friars the most influential religious force in
Italy. The relations between Conventuals and Observants were a constant
source of disputes, until in 1517 Leo X decreed their separation into two
distinct Orders. It was natural that the Observant Friars should make
most headway in countries where the Conventuals had departed most
from the primitive traditions. In England, where few Franciscan houses
held landed property, transferences of Conventual houses to the Observants
were few, and the new Observant houses established were royal foundations.